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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


oe 


Unfounded Reports. 

In one or more of the daily papers there ap- 
peared a short time before the cat license bill 
was coming up at the state house the following 
item: | 

CATs ARE BANISHED AT NAVAL STATION. 


“Newport, R. I., Jan. 14.—Cats are to be 
banished from the naval training station for 
sanitary reasons, it was announced to-day. It is 
stated that their value as rat catchers is more 
than offset by their menace as germ carriers 
among the apprentices, with whom they are great 
pets.” 

The president of the Animal Rescue League, 
happening to have an acquaintance with Captain 


Roger Welles, commanding officer of the Naval 


Training Station in Newport, wrote to him asking 
what disease the cats had brought to the station 
and received the following reply: 

NAVAL TRAINING STATION, NEwrort, R. I. 

Commanding Officer’s Office. 
February 9, 1915. 

“My dear Mrs. Smith: Your letter of February 
6, 1915 is at hand, and in reply thereto I have to 
inform you that cats have not been entirely ban- 
ished from the Training Station. On the con- 
trary, there are cats in almost every building of 
the station. 

“T presume this rumor was circulated from the 
fact that about a year ago I ordered a great num- 
ber of female cats and kittens, which seemed to 
belong to nobody, disposed of; and in order that 
the island might not again be overrun with cats, 
I directed that only male cats should be retained 
and that no female cats should be allowed on the 
island. “ 

“T assure you that this order was not given be- 
cause of the fear of their carrying disease. So 
far as I know, the origin of no disease has ever 
been traced to cats; and the surgeon of the Train- 
_ ing Station informs me that he is not aware that 
the origin of any disease has been traced to cats. 
Cats, if diseased, will, of course, carry and spread 
disease; but. so will human beings and most 
animals. I do not believe well cats carry and 


spread disease, any more than well human be- 
ings. I am told that human beings carry typhoid 
germs and spread this disease wherever they go, 
but I have never heard of one of them being 
killed for that reason. Our experience of the 
island does not go to show that cats carry and 
spread disease. We certainly have had enough | 
cats on the island, and if they did carry disease 
I think we should have discovered it. Very 
sincerely yours.—RoGEerR WELLES, Captain U.S. 
Navy, Commandant.” | | 


About the same time the first report was made 
in the papers in regard to the naval training 
station in Newport, a paragraph appeared in the 
daily papers stating that cats had been banished 
from the Charlestown Navy Yard because they 
carried or spread diseases there. Upon writing 
a letter of enquiry to the commandant’s office we 
received the following reply: 7 


Navy Yarp, Boston, 
Commandant’s Office, 
February 3, 1915. 

‘Tn reply to your favor of February 1st, 1915, 
in regard to a report that cats are to be abolished 
from the Charlestown Navy Yard on account of 
danger of infection to human beings, I beg to 
inform you that this report did not originate in 
the yard. 

“In regard to the subject of cats being the 
carriers of disease germs: We have no informa- 


tion of definite scientific value on record at this 


yard, and I do not know of any place where this 
subject has been investigated thoroughly by 
pathologists. 

“T will be very glad at any time to render such 
assistance as I may toward your splendid move- 
ment. ‘Trusting that in case of any matters 
being brought to your notice with regard to 
bettering of conditions for the animals in the 
navy yard, you will not hesitate to communicate 
with me, I remain, Yours truly.—W. R. Rusu, 
Captain, Commandant.”’ : 


If all the statements we read in newspapers — 
about animals spreading diseases and dogs having 
rabies could be thoroughly investigated, I will 
venture to say that at least nine-tenths of them . 
would be found absolutely untrue.—A. H. 8. 
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A “RescuEep” Doa. 


The Animal Rescue League, I hear, has been 
contemptuously spoken of by a few individuals, 
evidently with a desire to underrate our work, as 
“the city dog pound.”’ One of the latest occa- 
sions when we were given this title affords an 
interesting illustration of this. 

When the play—‘ Peg O’ My Heart”’ came to 
Boston the stage manager came to 51 Carver 
Street one day and asked if he might have a dog 
to put on the stage as Peg’s “ Michael.” Our 
head kennel man hesitated, knowing it to be 
against the rule of the League to let any dog go 
where he might be kept in confinement or used 
for exhibition purposes, but upon the manager 
promising that the dog should have the kindest 
eare, he was allowed to choose a dog for his 
purpose. He decided to take a bright young 
male dog—the sort of dog the League never has 
the least difficulty in placing in a good country 
home, and this dog was given him after his 
signing the usual agreement. 7 

Just before the play left Boston Michael was 
killed by an automobile and an article appeared 
in one or more papers telling of the death of 
“Peg O’ My Heart’s” dog and-stating that ‘it 
was a dog she had rescued from a dog pound in 
the city!” 

I suppose this was not worth minding but I 
confess I did not like it, and I will say here that 
it is seldom we ever are obliged to put a male 
dog to death if the dog is healthy, and has, as 


far as we can tell, no bad habits. While we are 
glad to get good homes for our dogs no one need 
take a dog from us to “rescue him” from death. 
We always have a waiting list of men and women 
living in suburban and country homes who ask 
to be notified when we have a dog we think we 
can recommend, and we have placed many dogs 
in good homes. 

Perhaps it is not generally known why we 
took over this work of the city dog catcher. In 
1909, having heard many painful stories of the 
cruelty of the dog catchers appointed by the city, 
it seemed to our executive committee that we 
ought for humanity’s sake to get this work 
entirely in our hands. We were already having 
many dogs brought to us from the streets and 
from individuals who for various reasons wished 
to give them up, but we could not control the 
way the unlicensed dogs were collected or treated 
after they were collected, and therefore we 
petitioned the mayor of the city to give the 
work into our hands, which he readily did, 
being himself a lover of dogs and wishing to save 
them suffering. We purchased a fine dog 
ambulance and pair of horses and every day, 
winter and summer, excepting for the two weeks 
when our horses and their driver have a vacation, 
this work of collecting dogs is done by the 
League in a humane and systematic way, 
dividing Boston into districts and taking these 
districts in turns. For special cals we have an 
emergency car that goes quickly after either 
dogs or cats as the case may be, or, if this car is 
out, the first agent who comes in is sent for the 
emergency call. 

We have a special car that goes to our branches 
or Receiving Stations to collect the animals left 
at these stations which are principally cats and 
kittens. These Stations are in tenement house 
districts and many cats and litters of kittens are 
carried to them by children. If we are the 
“city dog pound” we may lay equal claim to 
being the cat pound, the horse pound, the 
wounded bird and pigeon pound, not only for 
Boston but for all its suburbs and even for 
nearby cities and towns. Our work is broad. It 
takes in all suffering creatures—all creatures in 
need of help, and last summer, during the hot 
weather, we might have been called the children’s 
pound as we opened our doors to all the little 
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children on our street and gave them shelter 
from the burning sun and quiet amusements in 
cool and shaded rooms.—A. H. S. 


Report from a Young League. 


In August of last year the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the S. P. C. of St. John, New Brunswick or- 
ganized a small branch of the Animal Rescue 
League, an off-shoot of the famous one in Boston. 
In the face of opposition and many difficulties, a 
good work has been accomplished here. Many 
animals in a state of disease which made them a 
menace to the community have been put to a 
painless death. Most of these were cats, af- 
flicted with mange, canker and other skin disease, 
distemper, fits and blindness; some were horribly 
injured, and many starving. Owners of animals, 
who on going away for the summer, leave family 
“nets” to fend for themselves in the streets and 
yards are responsible for much of this misery. 
During the few months of its existence the 
League has “rescued,” in one way and another, 
one hundred and twenty-five of these poor wan- 
derers, homes being found for a few very fine and 
handsome cats, the others being mercifully put 
to sleep. 

Something has also been accomplished with 
regard to dogs. A valuable bull terrier, suffer- 
ing from a gun-shot wound through it from 
shoulder to shoulder, was nursed back to health 
at the League, much to the gratitude of its mas- 
ter; homes have been found for some dogs and 
puppies, while others, straying about, and not 
desirable, have been chloroformed. In _ the 
future it is intended to install, for the purpose, 
an electric cage which has been built here from 
plans sent by Mr. Huntington Smith, of Boston, 
who invented and perfected this latest and most 
humane appliance for putting animals to in- 
stantaneous and painless death. 

In addition to the work in St. John itself, a 
messenger from the League, provided with 
chloroform, has gone so far afield as Rothesay, 
Carleton, Fairville and the Bay Shore to end the 
suffering of some sick or wounded dog or cat. 
In one instance a dog which had been horribly 
mangled by a train, and had managed to crawl a 
mile to the gate of its home, lay there in agony, 


men refusing to shoot it; at last the merciful - 
messenger of the League arrived, and the pa- 
thetic creature was speedily released from its 
pain. 

It was gratifying to the committee to hear, not 
long:since, from a resident in the neighborhood 
who had objected to the establishment of the 
Animal Rescue League, the benefit it has been in 
freeing the streets and yards from wretched and 
starving animals. Humane work for horses has 
also been carried on as far as the funds allowed. 
In one case an aged teamster was paid $5.00 that 
his horse might have rest and treatment; in an- 
other, an old mare, hardly able to stand, was 
bought for $6.00, and immediately destroyed. 
As a small ‘“‘horse fund” has now been started, 
through the generosity of a friend of the League, 
it is hoped this work may be extended. 

These efforts for ‘‘our dumb friends”’ seem to 
lead ever on to wider things, often to opportu- 
nities for assisting children, or others in need. 
For instance, through inquiries made regarding 
an old white horse seen in the streets in a pitiable 
condition, our members found two families in the 
country for whom they were enabled to make 
Christmas more cheerful. One of these families 
had been burned out last spring, losing every- 
thing but what they stood in at the time of the 
fire. The father, who was working in town, try- 
ing to earn enough to finish a home for his wife 
and eight small children, returned to find every- 
thing in ashes. In the same locality were three 
motherless young girls who were keeping house 
for their father. With the assistance of the 
Opportunity Circle of the King’s Daughters the 
League was enabled to send out three good sized 
boxes of Christmas cheer as well as a large 
quantity of winter clothing, and a new quilt. 
The above mentioned case of the old mare 
brought the society into touch with a family of 
lads who are, or were, growing up in ways of 
thoughtless cruelty. A second old horse they 
have is blind, and they were tampering with her 
eyes, ignorantly thinking to restore her sight; 
they must have cost the poor animal intense 
pain, as her eyes are in a shocking condition. 
The services of a veterinary have been offered, 
in case relief is possible; a hot mash is also sup- 
plied to this horse every week, and magazines and 
papers on kindness to animals which are lent to 
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these boys seem to be making an impression on 
their young minds. 

It is hoped to collect a number of humane and 
interesting books for boys; copies of “ Black 
Beauty” and “Greyfriars Bobby” have already 
been received, and others suitable will be wel- 
come. 

Altogether the Women’s Auxiliary feels there 
is reason for encouragement.—LILIAN HAZEN, 
Assistant Secretary. 


This first Annual Report, of the St.John, N.B., 
Animal Rescue League which got its first im- 
petus from our Boston work is very gratifying, 
and will, we hope, be an encouragement to other 
cities to start a similar work.—A. H. 5S. 


Letter from the Hillsboro County Humane Society. 


Tampa, Fua., Feb. 18, 1915. 

My dear Mrs. Smith: Your good and helpful 
letter was received and greatly appreciated. The 
generous package of good literature could not 
have come at a more opportune time. I was just 
going to organize a Society out of the city, and 
was so glad to have something good to take them, 
to help start them off. I have always read with 
interest your writings, and have come to know 
you and Mr. Smith quite well, from your reports 
and in the different ways in which I come across 
your work. 

I remember listening to Mr. Smith at the 
Rochester Convention, when he spoke on the 
“Old Horse” question, and of his buying them. 
How I would love to buy them in so many times, 
but it is out of the question with us. 

When they can be condemned, our veterinaries 
will do so, and then I step in and order them to 
kill them at once, and we manage to dispose of 
many in that way. But we are a small and 
rather weak society, 7. e., there are so few who 
dare to stand for the rights of our dumb friends, 
and become unpopular if need be. We are get- 
ting ready to present some acts for the Tess 
ture which convenes in April. 

The South is so far behind with ae tine 
and if we leave her to herself; and go where it is 
more to our liking, she will continue to be behind, 
which means a corresponding amount of cruelty 
along with the ignorance, so I just propose to 


stay right by, and do my share to make these 
slow people ‘‘mend their ways,’ and I am seeing 
the fruits of my hard labors, already. 

Mrs. F. will be pleased to know that I organ- 
ized a fine Society in St. Petersburg, last week. 
I am sure she was the moving spirit in the 
matter, and what she did and said—and wrote— 
caused them to think more and harder, until they 
put it.into action. 

Some day we are hoping for the control of the 
Dog Pound, but that will never come while this 
Administration is in power, but they can’t always 
last. 

I shall be pleased to hear from you at any time 
you care to talk to me. Remember me kindly 
to Mrs. F. With every best wish, I am sincerely 
yours.—J. W., President and Superintendent. 


STORIES FOR OLD 


AND YOUNG 


Rosalie’s Mistake. 


Rosalie was feeling rather blue, for it was the 
anniversary of the death of her little pet cat, 
Lucy Maude. 

Then too it was raining, and as she was not very 
well, that meant she would have to stay at home 
from school; but as she stood by the window 
looking into the yard, she heard the tinkling of 
a bell, and a few minutes later, the dining-room 
door was pushed open, a black head appeared 
and then a black furry body. 

Rosalie started, then she exclaimed, 
you're not my Lucy Maude.” 

The little black cat ran over to her and rubbed 
against her dress and his meow did sound a 
little ike Lucy Maude’s. 

Rosalie stooped down and picked him up. 
His eyes were yellow and bright and his fur felt 
so natural to her hands that she realized how 
she had missed stroking fur these many months. 

Rosalie’s mother said that she had no objec- 
tion to keeping this pussy, for it was plain to be 
seen that he was a pet cat, his little bell told that. 

He did not stay long, however; but in the after- 
noon he appeared again, and a few days later 
Rosalie found out that he lived at a neighbor’s, 


cet 
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just one block away. But he passed all the 
houses between and came to Rosalie’s house. 

Perhaps some cat lover could sles this; 
Rosalie’s mother could not. 

His visits gave Rosalie much pleasure, and 
she grew to love him. Mrs. Norris, his mistress, 
said ‘“‘Commodore”’ could visit Rosalie as often 
as he pleased, and she also said he could hardly 
wait until he was let out of the cellar in the 
morning, so eager was he to see his new friend. 

One thing he loved to do was to jump up on 
Rosalie’s nice clean bed and roll until he almost 
rolled off and once he did roll off and he seemed 
quite frightened. 

One day when he was visiting Rosalie she 
noticed that his bell was gone, so she said, ‘“* Com- 
modore, go home and get your bell.”’ Andina 
little while he disappeared and when he came 
back sevéral hours afterward, he had his bell 
on. | 

But one day he did not come, and then a 
whole week passed, and no Commodore, and 
when Rosalie telephoned to Mrs. Norris she said 
Commodore was ill, but she knew he would be 
glad to see Rosalie. So Rosalie did not waste 
much time in waiting, and it made her feel sad 
to see how listless he was. 

When she went home she asked mother if she 
might take him something to eat. ‘‘ You know, 
mother,’”’ she said, ‘‘something strange always 
tastes good to a sick person, and I know it will 
to a little sick cat.’”” When her mother told her 
there was a small piece of chicken in the ice- 
chest she was delighted. 

“Mary will get it for you,” called mother 
after her as she ran downstairs; but Mary was 
not in the kitchen and Rosalie was in a hurry, so 
she opened the ice-chest and exclaiming, “Oh, 
what a dear little peep!”’ she took the tender 
squab mother had bought to cook for Aunt 
Elinor who was ill, and putting one of the best 
napkins over it, she ran down the yard and out 
of the gate, never stopping until she reached 
Commodore’s residence. 

She handed it to the maid at the door saying 
in a dignified tone she had heard grown-ups use 
one similar occasions, ‘‘Here is something nice 
for Commodore’s dinner.”’ The maid did not 
ask her in to see him eat it as she had hoped, so 
she hurried home again. 


7) 


Later in the afternoon Mary the cook came 
upstairs with a troubled look on her face and 
said, ‘‘ Mrs. Winston, I don’t know what has be- 
come of the squab; I cannot find it in the ice- 
chest. | 

Rosalie’s mother looked surprised, and then 
she said, ‘‘Why, Mary, I told Rosalie she could 
have the piece of chicken for Commodore, could 
it be possible that’’—here Rosalie interrupted 
the conversation. ‘‘Oh, mother, I thought it 
was a little peep and I took it to Commodore, I 
knew he’d be so pleased.” 

‘“Why, Rosalie,” said her mother, “I got that 
squab for Aunt Elinor and I yee going to send it 
to her for dinner this evening. ’ 

Poor Rosalie could say nothing for ele knew 
she should have waited until Mary came, to 
open the ice-chest. 

‘“Perhaps we could get it back,” she said 
hesitatingly. 

Just then the ’phone rang and mother answered 
it. It was Mrs. Norris. ‘‘I want to thank Rosa- 
lie for the delicious little squab she sent Commo- 
dore. I gave him half today and tomorrow I 
shall give him the other half.”’ 

Mother could only say, ‘‘ I’m eg he enjoyed 
it,” and ring off. 

And as Aunt Elinor did not know that she 
was to have had a squab, she was not disap- 
pointed, but next time Rosalie will ask Mary 
before she takes anything from the _ ice-chest 
even for a sick little cat. 

As for Commodore he came to see Rosalie 
twice as often after he recovered.—JULIA GRAY- 
DON, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Manners and Social Usages in Dogviile. 

Every one who loves dogs can tell numerous 
stories illustrating their devotion to their human 
protectors. Sometimes we will hear of one dog 
risking his life to save another, which proves a 
deep devotion between animals. A close ob- 
server of dogs will notice that there exists a sort 
of rough moral system amounting really to a 
code of etiquette. The old proverb that ‘‘a dog 
with a bone has many friends” is nothing else 
than a recognition of canine etiquette. It may 
be a very small dog who has the bone; big dogs 
who could kill the little dog in two bites and take 
forcible possession of the bone will not do so; 
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instead they will linger about in friendly atti- 
tudes with watering mouths, plainly begging 
for a morsel (which the small dog declines to 
give) and picking up any splinter that may fly 
from the bone. 

The little dog puffs himself up with a conse- 
quential air and snarls at the big dogs (as he 
wouldn’t dare to do at any other time). But 
the minute the little dog drops the bone, to 
perhaps rush off to bark at a possible intruder, 
a new rule of etiquette operates and the bone 
becomes the property of the first dog that grabs 
it up. ‘True, a dispute will sometimes arise as to 
whether the bone had actually been dropped 
“within the meaning of the act’”’; but once this 
point is decided the rule of the bone will be ob- 
served by all. , 

Another rigid social law is that no gentleman 
dog must ever under any circumstances offer 
violence to a lady dog. It is not the slightest 
use to plead that “she began it”’; his only pro- 
tection against her ill-tempered attacks is in 
flight. Another rule, shown plainly in the 
Rainey African Hunt Pictures is, that no animal 
may molest another while he is drinking. In 
the Rainey pictures the water hole is shown with 
all kinds of animals and birds coming there to 
drink. Of course the larger animals have the 
right of way, but every thing is allowed to drink 
in safety.—Mary BrertHa THOMPSON. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


| 
i 


‘* Peter Pan.”’ 


From boyhood I have made it a point to talk 
to domestic animals, and to a certain extent I 
might say talk with them, for in many instances 
they answer in their own languages. When my 
wife and I came to the farm we found the place 
overrun with mice so we got a six-months-old 
“coon” kitten which my wife named “Peter 
Pan.” 

We have no children so he has always asso- 
eiated with “grown-ups.” We have always 
talked to him and treated him—so far as an 
animal could be treated—lke a person, and as a 
result he seems almost human. 


PETER Pan, 12 YEARS OLD. 


He never cries, but has certain cat words that 
he uses. If he is outside and the door is shut he 
will knock, and when the door is opened he will 
make a little purring sound of two syllables 
which might mean “hello” or “thank you.’’ 
When asked if he wants meat, if he is really 
hungry he will open his mouth and say “ya.” 
(Don’t know where he learned German.) 

When he catches a mouse out in the fields he 
will bring it to the house, calling ““me-ow”’ in a 
way that sounds almost like “hello,” and he will 
seldom eat a mouse until some one has seen it 
and has congratulated him. 

He generally comes to the barn when I am 
milking the cows and expects a little milk in a 
dish which I keep for him. This he seems to do 
for the sake of sociability as he takes only a 
few swallows of milk and will then sit back and 
purr while I finish milking. 

We have never tried to teach him tricks, but 


one which he took up of his own accord is rather 


interesting. JI brought home a rubber ball one 
night and when I rolled it across the floor to him 
he rolled it back and from this he has learned to 
“nass ball,’ and at this he will play for ten 
minutes at a time; at a distance of ten feet he 
will make four out of five straight “return shots. ”’ 
In manner and conduct he is as near a perfect 
gentleman as an animal can approach that 
standard.—A. L. 8., Farmington, Maine. 


The manager of Spratt’s Patent Limited takes 
pardonable pride in calling attention to the 
fact that at three shows recently over 3,000 
prizes were won by dogs fed regularly and ex- 
clusively on Spratt’s dog cakes. 
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Lovey Mary. 


Only a Cat. 


These letters from a member in Hartford, 
Conn., interested me so much that I feel certain 
others will like to read them.—A. H. 5S. 

My dear Mrs. Smith:—Thank you for the Cat 
License leaflet. The leaflet is a strong one and 
must exert a great influence in favor of the poor, 
persecuted cat. I cannot see why there should 
be such a widespread prejudice against cats. I 
have taken them from the most unfavorable 
conditions and have studied them under the 
most favorable conditions, and I have been 
forced to believe that they are as intelligent, af- 
fectionate and devoted as either a dog, or a horse. 

One week ago tonight I buried my little 
Sweetheart. She has been my constant, and 
only, companion for four years and a half, and 
I could not mourn the death of a dear human 
friend any more than I mourn her death. She 
died from acute bronchitis, and was a great 
sufferer for many weeks. I gave her the most 
devoted care day and night, but I could not 
save her precious little life. She was very 
patient in all her suffering, and plainly showed 
her gratitude day after day for all I did for her. 

She was a very beautiful grey kitty. I took 
her from a home where she was being ill-treated 
and made her little life as happy as I could. 
She loved me devotedly, but she would growl 
when she saw her former owner even if it were 
through a window. 

When she was well she was very playful, and 
in a corner of my parlor, near one of my book- 
cases, she kept the playthings she loved best,— 
her dolly kitty, two balls, some chicken feathers, 
some twine, and the black knob off a pot cover. 


During her last illness, when she could no 
longer lie down on account of the difficulty in 
breathing, she would go in the parlor and sit 
down by the hour close by her playthings. Sat- 
urday night—a week ago—she died. I was doing 
some work in the kitchen and she was with me. 
She had been very ill all the afternoon, and J 
was keeping close watch of her. She finally lay 
down on one side, immediately arose, and lay 
down on the other side, then arose and staggered 
in to the other rooms. I lighted a lamp hur- 
riedly and went in to see where she was, and I 
found her lying close by her dolly kitty—dead. 
She had died instantly. I made her a little 
coffin, and lined it with her pretty little silkaline 
puff, and she lay curled up in her soft little bed - 
just as she used to lie when she was well. I put — 
her dolly, and some of her other playthings in 
the coffin with her, and then covered her with 
her new blanket. The next day, Sunday, two of 
my little Swedish boys came with their sled, 
and we went through the snow and the storm, 
to bury her in the beautiful orchard down by 
the meadows, by the side of Peter Pan and 
Lovey Mary. The kind gentleman who owns 
the orchard dug her little grave, and he and his 
wife went down with me to see her buried. 

She was only a cat, but my heart is aching 
tonight, and I am very sad and lonely, for she 
was the truest, dearest friend I had on earth. 
I do not want any more kitties while I live here, 
but some day, if I live, I shall have another one, 
for they are such devoted little friends, and I 
am so alone in the world, I need such friends.— 
AV. ADY 


Dear Mrs. Smith: Thank you for your kind 
letter of sympathy, and also for the package of 
literature. I had to give up my Club this 
winter, as I have been too feeble to look after it. 
Georgie, the boy who took the lead in every- 
thing, moved out of town last fall, and there 
seemed to be no one to take his place. I have a 
great deal to do with boys, though, in one way 
and another, and your literature will be judi- 
ciously distributed. When warm weather comes 
I can see my Club boys again. 

I had an extra picture of my kitties’ graves 
taken for you, and I have done it up to-night to 
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send to you to-morrow. Peter Pan was Lovey 
Mary’s beautiful kitty boy. He was the hand- 
somest cat I ever saw. He was only two years 
old when he died, and he died two years before 
his mother died. He was poisoned by some 
cruel neighbors. Lovey Mary was killed by 
dogs. ‘Two big dogs chased her. She got away 
from them and came home, but died in a few 
hours, in great agony. She came to me, a little 
waif that had been turned out to die. She was 
a dainty little creature and very fond of music. 
She would coax me to go in the parlor and sing 
and play for her. I have a very fine painting of 
her, done in India ink, taken from a photo like 
the one I am sending you with the picture of 


the graves. Lovey Mary knew as much as a 
human being. I think she knew everything I 
said to her. Dear little Sweetheart is buried at 


the left of Peter Pan. I shall have a headstone 


for her, and when it is set, and the little grave 
fixed nice like the others, I will have some new 
pictures taken. You can see, in the picture, 
part of the limbs, whose branches spread out 
over the little graves. At the foot of the graves 
you can see some of the morning-glories I planted 
along the wire fence. ‘The tree is a Greening 
apple tree. The spot is ideal, down in a 
pretty orchard, just above the meadows, which 
slope down to the Connecticut River. In sum- 
mer I have the graves covered with flowers, 
which I plant every spring, and in winter I keep 
two pretty wreaths on each grave,—a _ metallic 
one (ivy, forget-me-nots, and roses), and an 
evergreen one. It is the most sacred spot in all 
the world to me, and will be all the more sacred 
now that little Sweetheart is there with the 
other kitties. She was all I had left, and now I 


am quite alone. Some day I will have another 
kitty, but not while I live here. I have these 
pictures taken for you. Thank you so much for 
the book on ‘‘Cemeteries for Animals and the 
Life Beyond.” I have always believed in the 
immortality of dumb animals. Why should 
not my three precious kitties, who were so much 
better, and knew so much more than so many 
people, have souls? I expect to see my three 
kitties, and poor Mutty Boy, in another world. 

You have sent me several leaflets I had not 
seen before. That “Only a Cat” is very pa- 
thetic, yet very true, and much more common 
than it ought to be. The picture of the three 
dogs, and the cat in the tree is precisely what I 
saw in our back yard one day. Dear little 
Sweetheart had just gone out, and I was waiting 
downstairs to open the door for her when she 
came back. I heard a noise, and opening the 
door quickly, saw Sweetheart racing for our 
one tree, and three dogs after her. I always 
kept close watch of her, and so did she of me, 
for she was seldom out of my sight. She was 
very timid, and afraid of everybody but me. I 
think even you could not realize her great devo- 
tion to me. She followed me everywhere, and 
never made any noise. All through her many 
weeks of dreadful suffering she never once cried. 
The house—every room in it—and my heart, 
are so empty without her. Yours with love.— 
VirGInia Dox. 


A BIRD SONG. 


Five blue eggs there 

Need so much care, 
She must stay. 

And be faithful 

To the nestful, 
Night and day. 


See me swinging, 
Hear me singing, 
In my tree. 
I’ve a secret, 
Can you keep it? 
Promise me. 


In the summer, 
Maybe sooner, 
Birdies wee 
Will be trying 
Wings in flying 
From this tree. 


I’ve the neatest 

And dompletest 
Little home, 

Built so high up 

In the tree-top, 
None can come. 


That’s my secret; 
Now you have it, 
Guard it well. 
It would kill us 
If you fail us, 
If you tell. 


S.C. Peabody- 


And inside it, 
(I can’t hide it) 

Is my mate. 
Why’s she staying, 
Why not flying? 

Only wait. 
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The English Sparrow. 


The following articles were taken from that 
excellent London magazine entitled The Animal’s 
Friend, edited by Ernest Bell. 

The sparrow question is always with us, and 
probably will be so until we restore the balance 
of nature, which is much upset by the game pre- 
server. Mr. Joseph Collinson, who has always 
been an ardent defender in the press of the ma- 
ligned little bird, draws our attention to the fol- 
lowing evidence given in The Field: 

An examination of the contents of the stomachs 
of 280 nestling sparrows conducted by Mr. Walter 
Collinge during the past two seasons, of which a 
report appears in the October issue (Vol. xxi., 
No. 7) of the Journal of the Board of Agriculture, 
serves to reopen the vexed question of the harm- 
fulness or otherwise of the adults. An impor- 
tant item in the investigation is the fact that 193 
of the nestlings were taken in fruit-growing areas, 
the remaining eighty-seven being from suburban 
districts. The results show that fifty nestling 
sparrows in fruit-growing districts consume 
about a thousand insects and other invertebrates, 
and about a third of that number in suburban 
areas per diem, practically the whole of the food 
in the former areas consisting of injurious species. 
Among the insects identified are aphids (green- 
fly), weevils, and other beetles, caterpillars of 
various butterflies and moths, and grubs of 
crane-flies, saw-flies, and other injurious flies, 
together with a few wasps. The non-injurious 


elements are represented merely by a few spiders — 


and earthworms, while a small percentage of slugs 
belongs to the opposite side of the scales. 
A Letter About the Sparrow. 

I have received the magazine for September, 
and want to thank you for the good word you 
say for the English sparrow. I have talked in 
their behalf for years. I have dozens of them 
around my door, and have every opportunity 
to watch them. They eat many kinds of in- 
sects, among which are grasshoppers, cut- 
worms, army-worms, and many green worms 
that infest the trees, and moths that do so 
much damage to our apple-trees. We had 
a plague of army-worms this summer, and the 
English sparrows would come in flocks and stuff 
themselves until they could swallow no more. 


My home occupies one quarter of a block, and 
besides the sparrows I have wrens, humming- 
birds, redbirds, robins, thrushes, catbirds, orioles, 
blackbirds, bluejays, mourning-doves, several 
species of woodpeckers, rain crows, phoebe birds, 
wild canaries, and birds smaller than wrens—I 
do not know the species. They all build. here 
and live in harmony. So it seems from my ex- 
perience among the wild birds that the sparrows 
are not guilty of driving away other birds.— 
A. F. M., Holden, Missouri. 

From The Animal’s Friend. 


Miss Mary CraicgE YARROW, FEEDING THE SWANS 
AT LAKEWOOD. 


Children in Humane Work. 


Children should never feel that their hands 
are too small and weak to serve the world’s needs, 
and to help toward making it a happier place 
for all to live in, for it needs their work quite as 
much as it does that of the older ones, and many 
boys and girls, I am sure, are familiar with the 
old-time verse, which teaches so well the value 
of little things: 

“For want of a nail, 
A shoe was lost; 
For want of a shoe, 
A horse was lost; 
For want of a horse, 
A rider was lost; 
For want of a rider, 
A kingdom was lost.’’ 

Removing tin cans with their rough, sharp 
edges, from the streets, where we so often see 
them lying, may seem a trifle, but it is not a 
trifle to save a horse, and perhaps several horses, 
which may be earning a living for very poor men, 
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from suffering with painful cuts on their feet, 
or dying, as they have done in some instances 
from lockjaw; and just another word about these 
dangerous tin cans before we leave the subject— 
will you not ask your mothers to see that after 
being emptied, they are pounded flat before 
being thrown away, as cats are very fond of eat- 
ing much which comes in them, and some have 
been found with their heads caught and im- 
prisoned in the cans, and their necks severely cut. 
Broken glass is also a very dangerous thing 
to be left lying upon pavement, or sidewalk, 
and banana and orange peel have caused many 
accidents. When any of these are noticed it is 
good Band of Mercy work to push them into 
the gutter with the foot, where they can do no 
harm.—Mary CRAIGE YARROW. 


| LEAGUE NEWS 
| AND NOTES 


3b 


The principal event of the month of March 
was the Annual Public Meeting which we held 
in the ball room of the Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Monday afternoon, the 29th. There was a large 
attendance, between four and five hundred being 
present. 

Miss Grace Miller, of Beacon Street, Brook- 
line, arranged a delightful program of music 
and recitation, the performers giving their serv- 
ices. Miss Beatrice’ Holbrook played selections 
on the piano; Katharine Ridgeway Hunt gave 
three recitations, and Miss Bertha Barnes, ac- 
companied by Mr. Harris S. Shaw, sang three 
songs. 

An extremely interesting address was given 
by the Hon. Curtis Guild on Russian folklore 
and the general treatment of animals in Russia. 
It is to be regretted that we could not have had 
this address taken down in shorthand and re- 
produced in this magazine for the benefit of those 
who could not attend the meeting, but Mr. Guild 
has very kindly promised at some future time to 
write out a few of the interesting stories of per- 
sonal experiences for this magazine.* 


* The above report of our meeting was printed before the sudden 
and greatly to be lamented death of Curtis Guild. A very interesting 
letter from him, commending the work of the league, was sent me on 
the Wednesday following the meeting.—A. H. S. 


In Mrs. Smith’s opening remarks she said:— 

The first annual public meeting of the Animal 
Rescue League was held sixteen years ago in the 
chapel of the Park Street Church. Every year 
since that time we have had a public meeting, 
not only to hear the report of the year’s work but 
to get the inspiration one always gets from meet- 
ing together in a cause that we are interested in. 
Out of the many meetings that are held in the 
course of the year it has seemed to us that one 
meeting in behalf of our useful, faithful four- 
footed friends was at least admissible if not 
commendable. 

I have in my hand our first Annual Report 
which I gave in Park Street Chapel February 6, 
1900. Some of you will remember that for the first 
two years of our existence the Hon. George A. O. 
Ernst consented to be our president. Although 
I had started the work I felt unwilling at that 
time to take the responsible position of president. 
Mr. Ernst .agreed to take this position tempo- 
rarily, but at the end of two years he, with others 
on our Board of Directors, urged me to take the 
presidency. I did so; but until Mr. Ernst 
passed away in June, 1913, his wise counsel and 
unfailing sympathy were of the greatest comfort 
and help to me. . 

In this first Report there is the name of another 
valued helper and adviser whom we afterward 
lost by death. John M. B. Churchill, a well- 
known Boston lawyer, was our first treasurer, and 
served us faithfully until his serious illness in 
January of 1900, which was followed by his death 
in July of that same year. 

His place as treasurer and adviser was taken 
in 1901 by Livingston Cushing, to whose able 
management of our funds we owe more than 
any words of mine can possibly express. 

Reading from this Report given sixteen years 
ago, Mr. Ernst said in his opening remarks:— 

“Boston prides herself upon a population of 
about half a million. In an enlightened com- 
munity, such as we pretend to be, it is fair to as- 
sume that at least one per cent of this number, if 
they could be reached, would be sufficiently in- 
terested in relieving the sufferings of dumb 
animals to contribute to our coffers the modest 
sum of one or five dollars. One per cent of 
500,000 is 5,000. Were we optimistic in believ- 
ing, when we organized a year ago, that we could 
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easily obtain that number of members within 
the year? It would certainly seem so, for as a 
matter of fact our membership has not reached 
1,000! It is hard to believe that the good people 
of Boston know of our existence or of the benefi- 
cent work we are doing. I for one do not 
believe it. I am as sure today as I was one year 
ago that if they could be brought to know, our 
membership would far exceed 5,000.” 

These remarks are just as applicable today as 
they were sixteen years ago, and therefore you 
may consider them as a word both from the 
dead and from the living. 

We have not reached the 5,000 mark yet in 
our list of members. Counting members and 
donors, we have about 4,000, but I am sure if our 
members would exert themselves a little this 
coming year we could easily add a few hundred 
members before our next annual meeting. Will 
not you who are here today do what you can to 
help us in this direction? 

We have no endowment fund. We look to our 
membership fees for something that we can de- 
pend on each year to help us do our work, and 
our work is wide in its scope. We need your 
help, and we need it very much. 

It has been the custom at our annual meeting 
for me to read a report of our year’s work. This 
year I have been able to get the Report written 
and printed before our meeting. I trust you 
will read it yourselves and if you do not care to 
keep it pass it along to some one who may by 
reading it become interested in our work. You 
are welcome to as many Reports as you are will- 
ing to circulate. I have found that our Annual 
Report has done an educational work in other 
cities and states and has been the means of in- 
citing other humane people to start the greatly 
needed work of shelters for animals. 

You who read my Reports every year will ob- 
serve a sameness which it. is impossible to prevent 
since our work is always the same, only, we hope 
and believe, always growing and extending. 

To go back to this Report in my hand. I 
would like to read a short extract here and there 
to show what we hoped and planned to do six- 
teen, or I may say, seventeen, years ago, when 
we organized, and note how far we have suc- 
ceeded in carrying out these plans. 


I note on the twelfth page of this Report I 
said:—‘ We have plans to abate the cruelty of the 
desertion of cats when families leave the city for 
the summer, and also when they return from 
their summer cottages.”’ 

I think I may say that we have fulfilled this 
promise. Every year we send our agents to the 
beaches, beginning early in the fall, and they keep 
up a patrol or watch of all the beaches, as you 
will see when you read my Report, that are 
within twenty miles of Boston until we feel that 
there is no longer any need for this care. We 
have printed circulars and post cards warning 
people not to desert their cats and offering to send 
our agents to get them if they cannot dispose of 
them otherwise, and these have been circulated 
in very large numbers. We find that there is 
an improvement from year to year as less cats 
are deserted in city or in country than formerly. 

The next plan or promise that I made sixteen, 
or I may say seventeen, years ago—as this - 
Report in my hand was written at the end of the 
first year’s work—was as follows: 

‘“‘T should like to keep a score of men con- 
stantly employed in following the wretched horses 
we see on the streets, finding out by detective 
service just what misery they are enduring from 
the hands of their brutal owners who, I know 
from facts that 1 have been told, use them up 
as fast as they can, as it costs less to buy another 
horse than to feed one as he should be fed. 
Surely, there should be some law to reach these 
melancholy cases. More, much more, needs to 
be done, both by the law and by the individual, 
to stem the great tide of suffering among the 
creatures who cannot tell their woes.” 

We have not yet succeeded in getting “a score 
of men”’ on the streets, but we have two men 
who give all their time to this work of looking up 
horses that are old or for any other reason unfit 
for work, and securing them either by the pay- 
ment of a few dollars or when it is possible with- 
out any payment at all. These horses are either 
put immediately to death or they are taken to 
our Home of Rest for Horses, and you will see if 
you read our Reports carefully how much good 
we have done in this way and how much com- 
fort we have given not only to the horses but 
to human beings who have sent us authentic 
complaints and have been thankful to us for 
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taking notice of these complaints and _ rescu- 
ing horses they have seen on the streets. 

On this same page of my first Annual Report 
I find the following :— 

“When the people of Boston wake up to the 
work the Animal Rescue League is already doing, 
and realize the work it could do if means were 
provided, I hope we shall have funds enough to 
hire or own a place outside the city where we can 
start on a moderate scale a Home of Rest for 
Horses, on the excellent plan of that which has 
been formed in London, and is so successful, not 
only in relieving the suffering of the horse, but in 
teaching his owner thoughtfulness and humanity.”’ 

This plan which I made seventeen years ago 
at the very beginning of our League work I have 
also fulfilled. I think you all know that we have 
a Home of Rest for Horses in Dedham, which 
we have named ‘‘Pine Ridge Home of Rest,”’ 
and that we are taking there every summer, and 
winter, when the need arises, horses of poor men 
who cannot afford to pay, and giving them a 
vacation, or treatment if they need it, and some- 
times we take these horses that we have pur- 
chased. 

We cannot keep these horses that we purchase 
and place in our Home as long as we would like 
for lack of funds, but we have them put to death 
mercifully in our electric stall and their places 
are taken by others. 

The number of animals the League has cared 
for during the year 1914 is 36,235. This includes 
645 horses, 246 sparrows and other small birds, 
29 pigeons and a variety of other small animals 
but it does not include the animals and birds 
our veterinary doctor has prescribed for in the 
League’s free clinic which numbers run into the 
thousands. 


After music and recitations, which were given 
as above, there was an exhibition of some of the 
dogs that had been placed in homes, which in- 
terested the audience. Among them a hand- 
some fox terrier that was placed on the steam- 
ship Ranger and is the mascot of the ship was 
brought to the meeting by one of the officers of 
the ship who declared him to be the “best dog 
in the world.” This was, however, disputed by 
two other owners of dogs present, Miss Helen 
Dole, who showed Colin, a Dandie Dinmont 


terrier, which she had taken from the League 
nine years ago, and Miss Nye, who showed a 
beautiful black spaniel that she calls the hand- 
somest dog in Milton, and it certainly was a very 
beautiful specimen of a spaniel. Mrs. Mc- 
Culloch showed her old dog Bunting, taken from 
the League eleven years before, still hale and 
hearty, though his face is turning gray with age. 
Hagar, a handsome Airedale, now an established 
inmate of the League, came up on the platform, 
but was not inclined to show off as the music had 
rather disturbed her nerves. She was a deserted 
dog, as most of the members know, but is now 
adopted by the kennel master and kept at Carver 
Street where she is very happy, and does good 
service as a watch dog and as a ratter. 


At the close of the meeting Mrs. Roland C. 
Lincoln presented four medals for kindness to 
animals, the recipients being John Ward, James 
McAteer, John Crowell and Hyman Izenberg. 
Two books were also given to boys who had done 
kind acts to animals, Fred Johnson and Harry 
Willis Arnold. 

The meeting was followed by tea under the 
management of Mrs. William P. Shreve and Miss 
Katharine Foote, assisted by Mrs. Benj. P. 
Cheney, Jr., and Mrs. Frank Winthrop Swan. 


Report for Month of March. 

The record of small animals received and cared 
for during the month of March was as follows: 
336 dogs, 2,806 cats, 13 birds and 1 bat. .We 
took in at our five receiving stations, 408 animals. 


The agents of the League took from sales 
stables and individuals in and outside of Boston 
during the last month, 41 horses that were 
either too old, or for some other reason unfit for 
work. In a few cases the owners gave up the 
horses without pay, but five or ten dollars were 
paid for others. Two of these horses were taken 
out to our Home of Rest in Dedham where they 
have plainly shown their appreciation of their 
box stalls and their chance to lie down and roll 
in the paddocks. We wish we could afford to 
give more of the poor horses we receive this 
happiness at the end of their hard lives, but 
there are only a few men and women who con- 
tribute to the support of our Home of Rest and 
our means for this work are very limited. 
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Classics for Children 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Andersen’s Fairy Tales (New Edition) 


Edited by J. H. STICKNEY. With illustrations by EDNA F. HART. 


A charming new edition, distinctive for its helpful story-grouping, 
its new and pleasing letter-press, its many beautiful illustrations 


and other improvements. 


All the old story favorites are presented, 


together with many others of equal worth that are not so familiar. 


First Series 


Including only those stories with a genuine appeal 


to the youngest readers of fairy tales. 
300 pages, 45 cents 


29 BEACON STREET 


In order to supply the popular demand for a 
small Charcoal Cake we are now ready to place 


on the market 


De oR Agee 


MIDGET CHARCOAL BISCUITS 


This cake is the same size as our Midget Biscuits 
and is invaluable for dyspeptic dogs or those. suffer- 


ing from indigestion. 


Write for sample and send 2c. stamp for ‘Dog 
Culture.”’ 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 


New England Agency - BOSTON, MASS. 


Other new volumes of Classics for Children in preparation. 


GINN AND COMPANY: PUBLISHERS 


Second Series 
Presenting twenty-nine of Andersen’s. stories in 

which somewhat older children will find delight. 
368 pages, 45 cents 


re Oe BOSTON, MASS. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 


Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 


individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver 
St., Boston. Tel. Oxford 244. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


SPECIALIST IN 


DISEASES OF SMALL ANIMALS 


_ 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Oxford 244 
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The 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


HUNTINGTON SMITH, 


The Animal Rescue League, 


51 Carver Street, 


BOARD YOUR CATS 
AT 


THE LEXINGTON CATTERY) 


Not a Hospital, but an ideal summer home, where the 
cats have grass and shade trees, home care and petting 


MAY E. PLUMER 
377 Mass. Avenue - - 


5 = = Lexington, Mass. 
Telephone, Lexington 77-3 


WHILE ON YOUR VACATION 


Board your Dogs and Cats where they will have 
good runs, individual care, and a real home. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
Dale Street, Dedham, Mass. 


Phone Dedham 352-1 


She Krk 


NEWLY REMODELLED KENNELS 


Birds, cats, dogs and all small pets boarded. Puppies 
house broken. Best of care guaranteed. 


Baths 
Women Attendants 


Outdoor Exercise Skilled Veterinarian 


Best of References 


M. GC. DOWNES 


May Street - = e s 
Jamaica 1549 


Jamaica Plain 
A. T, Wirth—B.B. 2200 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Boston, Mass. 


FUNERAL, CEMETERY, CREMATION AND TRANS- 
FER ARRANGEMENTS. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 


LOVE YOUR PETS 


Prove it by feeding them the best. 
Bear in mind 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Dog and Puppy Bread 


is made and medicated for easy 
digestion for your puppies and dogs. 


Don’t take anyone’s word for quality. The dog will 
decide. . Try him with Dr. Daniels’. He will make the 
choice. At most grocers and druggists. 


Dr. Daniels’ Dog and Cat Remedies 


can be had at all Riker Stores and some others. We 
could tell you why they are the best but a trial is convinc- 
ing. Book on Feeding and Care free. 


Dr. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. 172 Milk St., Boston. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 AND 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Complete equipment for city and out-of-town service. 
Automobile Hearses. 


Frank S. Waterman, President. __ 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 


Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston.” 


BIRDS BOARDED 


Only place of the kind exclusively for birds. Sick 
birds treated, personal attention. Reasonable 
rates; references. Birds for sale. 


PAMELIA C. DEAN, 


120 Chandler St., 
TEL. B. B. 7923-W. 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with"any| other humane society in Massachusetts. 
Organized February 9, 1899, and incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, March 13, 1899. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


2482 ADAMS STREET, . le eee ees DORCHESTER 

69 RoxspurRY STREET ree me wee LOKI Uns 

39 NortH BENNET STREET. . . NortH ENpD 

73 NoRTHAMPTON STREET . . .  . SoUTH END 

79 Moore STREET . . . ... . CAMBRIDGE 

25 BAKER OTREEL oe oan REVERE 

51 MarsBLe STREET... . . ~~. STONEHAM 
Population of citiesand townsserved . . . . . - : 41,500,000 
Animals:receryved-in- 19145 Sleek ee oe ee 36,197 
Animals:brought in: Dy VISILOESS mest ee es ele ene en eee 115303 
Copies of humane literature distributed ier ee emer ite 85,000 


Visitors received A eR 0 6 ene” teh ee eee me 25,000 


A DOG AMBULANCE . ; 
TWO MOTOR TRUCKS ~ are at work every week day collecting animals. 
AND TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls made in 1914 oy EE sr 
Number of animals collected . . . . % + + =: (eunnennnenn meee 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 14 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number ‘of animals*treated37 Pe | eee ee 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1914. . . =... =. . 4 6,500 
Number of pedlers’? and cabmen’s horses treated,1914 . . . . . . 350 
Number of -horses:humanely. killed 19145005.) 250). 5 = eee 606 
Number of horses given-vacations..0. 2" 1/) .. = scue > eecn ee meee 37 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 


238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging ° 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. . 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or Livingston Cushing, Treasurer, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 


